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The Need For SuccesslMKlioii 



Being ready for the inner city school, embracing appropriate goals, 
persisting rather than dropping out, and achieving some degree of iuc- 
cess ard probl^m^ that confront teachers asV^j-^studerits. Ensuring 
VhaHfces for student success relates directly to elevating the chances 
fcr teacher success ; likewise, a satisfactory decline in the rate of pupii 
dropout hinges upon enabling a decline iti the rale of teacher turnover.* 

Although many universities and public school officials of many cities 
have initiated collaborative training activities to provide better prepa* 
ration for undergraduates and teachers already assigned to inner city 
schools, there have not been similar <;t>mmendable efforts in developing 
valid screening procedures for those candidates. Few universities that 
offer training programs for prospective inner city teachers have mean- 
ingful selection standards currently in use or being researched.' 

The prevailing rates of teacher dissatisfaction and jfja)^ unrest 
combine to urge greater concern, for the social cost of* omitting succ;e88 
prediction as a consideration in teacher selection is incalculable. 

The importance of enabling teacher success in the urban slum has 
become increasingly obvious during the 1960'g. Less apparent have been 
the best approaches toJbrinff about improvement. For those who equate 
high rates of staff turnover with inadequate teaching, the intended solu- 
tions center upon recruitment. How can the good teachers be led toJsaS^e 
wherever it is they now are to assume an inner city position? Implicit in 
thte attempt to recruit so-called **good" teachers from other neighbor- 
hoods is the assumption that the context has nothing to do with success 
as a teacher — good teachers are the same everywhere and moving them 
will in no way alter their effectiveness.' Accordingly, proposals have 
' ranged from Galbraith's (1964) call for a national teaching corps of 
t40,000 of the ^nation's best educators to local atteh., '.s aimed at redefin- 
ing status positions. School systems are attempting to revise the old 
image that some "good*' teachers will not stay in the inner city because 
of low status and to eliminate the popular inference that "if one is any 
good, he will teach elsewhere than the slum." "The appeals being made 
now are that the inner city job is the toughest and demands the most 
competent teacher, Moreav^ir^ it is the dedicated who choose to work in 
the inner city." Engendered in this statement is the officious view that 
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■^teachers who ijerve in neighborhoods otherttlan low income are less 
dedicated. , v 

A more recent and general view of how to improve urban teachfiag^— i-— - 
derives from the studios of dissatisfied t(?4cher8 who claim inadequate 
preparation for their jobLAS-aJiiajor.cause of transfef-and ^b tecmina^ 
tlon. Supp osing teacher preparation rather than recruitment 
iKJst tflfa)roach to this problem, many universities have initiated under^ 

graduate progran^s to train students electing to prei)areJmMnner^ity_^ 

"classrooms. Although commendtiine, such programs~ao not at "pretent 
grSiduate a sufficient num,ber of candidates to confi'ont.an ever-growmg 
population of culturally deprived children. The unfortunate fact is that 
most new teachers assigned to (lifficult schools in the naUon's major cities^/ 
have riot received any specialized training for^tb|s wortc. Most of these 
newcomers have had previous contact/with l(ftv-income life and no ' , ^ 
field experience or acadentic encounter with children of the poor." Many 
of them attended colleges located outside m^rojielitan centers and were 
.jtutored by professors who with f»w exceptions lacked experience in a 
.slum setting. ' - . - 

Riither than aft emphasis upon recruitment or the urgmg of pre^ 
service preparation, many school leaders have recognized the inservice 
training approach as tlie more feasible alternative. However, trfachers of , 
culturallv depriv ed children in eight major cities complain that inservice , . / ... 
training'is seldom relW^ mt antl beg ins at a time during the school year 

whea-M)me fii st-year staff members are already beset by insurmountable - ' 

difficulties, others have ."Itered theii* aspiration f. n teaching pupils to 
"merely taking care of them, and some have given up altoge^ther (TEPS, . , 
196!). Higher rates of personnel turnover in slum .schools than else-^ wli.--^^-::^.:^ 
where and the reported reasons for leaving by those who resign or i ' 

transfer lend credence to the assertion that in.service help is insufficient 
or too late. (cf. Passow. 1!)()(>; Kornlierg. 1963. Groff, 1963) 

To overcome shortcomings of the traditional inservice concept, it 
seems more logical to select new teachers who have some prospect of 
success and to offer them an in.service program immediately prior to 
teaching to give them the confidence, attitudes, and understandinra that 
can permit their pupils an education and themselves a chance for a 
rewarding classroom situation.' - j t 

Whetlter improved recruitment schemes or innovative undergradu- , 
ate programming or a revision of inservice training is perceived as the ^ 
most siguificant approach, each has a place for success prediction. Indeed • 
to omit this important consideration will defeat any strategies we 
devi.se/ 
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Respecting the Selfhood of Teachers 



' Prrrticttdiis (»f tlu' succesf< (»f toaolu-rs in the inner city may be 

juhii'vi'il l»y a iiunilter of iiu'aits. l)iit the i»uriH»se of tliis pvihlication is to- 
provide a i»artieular iiivthoil f(»r'i()iitliictiiiK personnel selection research 
and at tiie same time t<» rei)(»rt the results of a study in whieh it was* 
slit'cesslldiy used. • 
j "a novel anrl sueeessful type of innerviee edvicUtion was recently 
I initiated l.v the Ohio State I niversity l olleKe (.f Kducation in collabora- 
tion vrith '('Dlumlnis. Ohio. I'uljlic ir^cnools. Tht^ i)rojrrifni is called the 
I Preface j'lan. No metroi'olitan school system previous to the Preface 
1 I'lan Jiad, (.fVered new stalf such a concentrated readiness' (.pportunity 
^ttiat hi^ins after heinj; hired l»irt-i»rior to the assumption of classroojn 
duties despite the fact that a hir^e i)roi)ortiun of teachers assigned to 
urhan neijjhhnrhnods of Ipw-income are witli<»ut any exi)erience in worjc- 
iuK with the disadvantaKed. The decision to offer such a preface hi 
planned experiences was based on the rationale that the time factor-*- 
when inserv ice help is provided— nuKht i>e a crucial determinant intlii- 
enciuK the bcKiunin^' teacher's attitude toward his job. the relevance arid 
etVectiveiiess (d" his instniction; his i\v^vw of satisfaction ami length cjf 

innor city service. (Strom 19(58 ; 1970) f 

The 21 elementary teachers wh») particiiiated included both Negroes j 
Ai)^ whites: nuiii' of these men and women had i»reviously tau^'ht in - 
Inw-iriconu" schools, although roughly half of them were experienced 
. elsewhere. To i-nahle a colleague sui»i)ort system fr(»m the beginning, five 
resource teachers {.nd 11 building princii»als with whom the participants 
w«.uld u(.rk during the .school year heli)ed i.lan and assumed responsi- 
bilitie."^ within the six-week summer workshop. 

Karlier c(»nsul(atioii with community leaders led to the conviction 
that to tht' extent i)ossible, thi 21 teacher particii)ants should become 
aware of the function and activity (d" focal agencies serving the poor 
community. Tlu-y shouUl leave their bot>ks to g(» "downtown" and learn 
tirsthand ab'out the welfare deV .rtment. the juvenile court, the role of 
the mayor's otlice in urban renewal, what the churches are doing, and the 
c<»ncerns of orgaidzations like the Trban League and NAACl'. They 
shf.uld taU< to ADC mothers, visit low-income hou.^ing developments, 
and teach small groui)s (d" slum children using video tape for interaction 
- aiialvsis feedback— in general they shouUl get to know their r(»le in the 
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(^ty's attempt to extricate children of poverty from a life without hope. 
In alternating teams of three, the participants each engaged in all the 
recommeniU'd experiences. 

A second workshop objective involved educating help agents. It was 
recognized tliat the influence of resource teachers, principals, and the 
university researcher directing the program might be more beneficial if 
they knew .something about the selfhood .structure of particiiijant.' as- 
signed ^to- them. To properly offer another per.son alternatives for 
actualizing -their goals requi^-es knowing something. more ibout them 
than that they are having ditiiculty. Help-agentn should not offer pre- 
.!<mptive statements without knowing the intended actor weU — for the 
(test teacher*-tiietho(l is necessafily contingent upon the individual 
Heacher in »iuostion 'Xnii who he is as a person. 

To the extent t Kit there is Unawareness of a teacher's- individual 
P553'cho8(^cial attributes, behavioral alternatives may be inadvertently_ 
suggested that are inconsonant with the teacher's persorality. For 
example, it i.s inappropriate to suggest that a teacher with a high need 
for .<*truct lire and lojv tolerance for frustration employ stratefciesimNBiv-- 
ing great ambiijuitj/ and the attendent anxiety. It can also be unwise ta . 
coun.-^el a teacher low in measured creative po|;ential to invste much, 
pupil speculation. This does not mean that some teachers cannot with 
■ help over time accommodate divergent pupil re.nponse; rather it .simply 
suggests that alternatives for teacher behavior take into account the 
current-iM-rsonal structure of the teacher, (cf. Fromm tS68, ptrom 
1969.) 

With this in mind-reach teacher's dignity and ment&l health— cer- 
tain psychological-perspnality instruments were admini.<<tered to know 
the participants better. As an aggregate the following 12 measures 
served as a baj<is for the pre.«icription of instructional strategies conso- 
nant with the intentions and per.sonality of the individual teachers (see 
Appen< ix A). 

California Psychological Inventory 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
Study of Values : The Dominant Interests in Personality 
Rosenzweig Study for Assessing Reactions to Frustration 
[ Gordon Per.sonal Inventory 

Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
\Vat!*on-Gla.«<er Critical Thinking Appraisal 

Torrance Verbal Tests of Creative Thinking 

Tdi rance Figural Tests of Creative Thinking 
FIRO B : Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 
Runner Studies of Attitude Patterns 
To carry this logic one step further, it seemed reasonable to deter- 
mine whether certain types of selfhood structures were more susceptible 
to training for inner city teaching than others. Are there certain persons 
who will not benefit sufficiently from preface experiences, becau.se of 
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their personality, to allow tliem a chance for successful job perfor- 
mance? Or. are there persons whose selfhood structures facilitate 
bent'titing from preface experiences and who subse(iuently perform well? 
Essientially. this is the focus 6f this publication. 
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During the school year of the study th'e perforjtpance of each of the 
21i^rticipant8 in the .Preface Plan was m<4nitored and rated to produce 
four Criterion measures. After scores on the dozen selfhood examinations 
and the critel-ion measures were acc'umuIatQd,,._^4^d<nLcoi^ 
w.ere. calculated between eCery variable and every other variable using 
^the Pearsbn-Product-Moment Co!f{*lation Technic|ue. By inspecting the 
cojrreiatlfens in the matrix, thus j)i-oduced, several of the psychological,^ 
tests were removed from consideration because they appeared to have 
.tHe least number of potentially predictive subtests and because of physi- 
cal limitations in the number of subtests which could be handled by the- 
next computer program to be used. ' When the number of subtests had 
been reduced in this* way, a stepwise regression analysis of each of the 
criterion measures* \\^s useci to determine what parsimonious subset of 
psychological measured could predict each criterion witH a reasonable 
amount of success.'^ * 

• Predictm the Tenck4^r Educator Overall Rating: The First Cri^ 
teiion. At the end of the program, each preface teacher \ -as assigned 

. an overall performance rating on a five-point scale by two independent 
judges. Using the overall ratings by the teacher educator as the criterion, 
the test selection routine was applied to select several psychological 
variables in the order of their contribution to theX^redictidn of the cri- 

_ terion. Because of sample smallnessVnd the lack of utility in adding 
large mmibiTs of predictors, tho des^^ribed analysis includes only the 
first four predictors chosen for estimating the criterion. Table 1 indi- 
cates that considerable accuracy is achieved with these measures in 
predictiTig the overall rating. 

Referring to Table 1, the first three variables in their order of 
selection are CPI-Achievement viti Conformance. CPI-Pemininity, and 
EPPS- Achievement. All these variables .significantly relate to the cri- 
terion, although af ering very lov/ correlations with each other. By 
contrast. FIRO-B Expre.ssed Control relates only slightly to the criterion 
but adHs to the prediction through its role as a suppres.sor variable. 
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'(» properly Understand the selected variables, theif definitions re 
consideration. ('PI-Achievement via Conformance ia-a-CaUfi>wiift- 



I»»«yclu)logical Inventory .snbtest to identify factors of interest and moti- 
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vatton which facilitate ax'hievoment in any setting where conformance!.- 
'\ in a. positive behavior. To score high on this measure indicates that a 
person is capable, Cooperative, efficient, organized, responsible, stable, 
and sincere. He is persistent and industrrous and values inteUectuaJ[ 
; activity ^id Intellectual achievement. A low conformance rank deflnes 
' a coarse, stubborn, aloof, awkward, insecurt. and opinionated perspn, , 
someone disorganized under stress of pressures to conform and .pessi- 
mistic iibiHit his occupational future. ""^ " ^ 
While CPI-Achievement via Conformance is productive of the criter* 
Ion. CIM-Achievenient viij Independence is n9t. The ' latter CPI sub- ^ 
measure identifies factors of interest and motivation which facilitate 
achievement in tmy n e t tin g^ - wl K^rfr Hutonom ^i^ and i n d b p ^^ n d enc e are posi-. 
\ ti\*e behaviors. High independe&ce scores indicate a mature, forceful 
J strong, dominant, and foresightefl person who is a self-reliannndividual 
of. superior intellectual nihility «jind judgment. I^bw Achievement via 
Indepem^nce suggests inhibition, anxiety, and cautiousness — a dls- 
satisfi^oTdull, and war/ person whose lack of self-insight and self- 
' "hnderstanding renders him submissive and compliant before authority. 
^ ^ \Vlien the Teacher Educator Overall Rating serves m the criterion, hav- ' 
C ing mbre* or less CPI-Achievement via Independence does not spem to 
}^ influence the assessment of inner city performance, but Achievement Via- 1 
Conformance contributes directly to recognition as an effective teacher. 
Tlu» second psychological variable enabling prediction of the crlter- 

SABLE 1 

Correlations Between Selected Psychojopflcal Variables and 
Teacher Educator Overall Rating of Inner City'Teacher Performance 



Predictors ^ Criterion 



CPI CPI EPFS •FIRO-B Teacher 

Achievement Femininity Achievement Expressed Educator 

via Control Overall Rating 

-Conformance 



CPI 

Achievement 
via 

Conformance 1.00 • -0.10 
CPI 

Femininity 1.00 
- • EPPS 
Achievement 
FIRO.R 
Expressed 
Control 

Teacher Educator 
Overall Ratinjr 

* Siitnifirant at or heyon<l th^ .0^ ^eve) 



O.Of. 


0,26 


*0.69 


0.33 


-0.38 


*0.46 


1.00 


0.13 


^*0.47 




1.00 


-0.16 






1.00 
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ibn is CPI-Ft'tninlnity. a Rubmeasure developed to assign sex type, to 
^''iiitereat putt^i\ns. In thia ^-eference higli femininity scores describe a 
person who j^a appreciatlire, patient, helpful, -gentle, mod0ralig, perse- 
vering, and Kincei-e ; someone refipectful and accepting, of others, a 
conscientious And sympat|fietic being* Low CPI-Femininity defines the 

' musculino. outgoing, amJWtious, Active, robust, and restless; those bliint 
and vliVect indiViiduals who are manipulative and opportunistic in dealing 
with.otliers. i\jM are impatient with delay, indecision, and reflection. 

Oiir third i>redictot_identified by , the test seTeetios- routine is the 
Achievement scAle from the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 
When defined by this scale* achievement means doing one's best, succeed- 
ing in tai^ks requi^-ing skill and effort, exceeding others in ability to solve . 
difficult problem8,\accomplishing something of significance, and recogni- 
tion an author iiy. This measure of achievement .presents an extremely 

"lo\v corriil^ion wifih CPI-A/:hievement via Conformance. 

!TM correlatio\i matrix of Table 1 reveals that FIRO-B Expressed 
Control, ivhich measures a person's tendency to feel he controls people, 
jvas chosen because tof its role as a j^uppressor variable. In contrast with' 
tht normal predictor, a suppressor variable presents a very low correla- 

- tion with the criterion but offers a high correlation with «t least one 
" predictor. A jiuppres^or variable does not contribute directly to t)redie- 
tion of the criterion\ but serves to improve predictive ability of the 
other measures by mmimizi-ng or eliminating their error. 

When the four, predictors just described' are combined by multiple 
regression' analysis foV purposes of forecasting the first criterion—the 
Teacher Educator OveVall Ratii g— a multiple correlation of .940 is ob- 
tained. Table 2 provides tHe multiple R, shrunken R. Beta (standard 

, score) weights, b (ra^ score) weights, t for the weights, and an 'A 

'weight for the regresaidn analysis .using the test selection routine. The 
multiple R is the correlation determined when all four variables are 
weighted-and pooled as A basis for estimating the criterion ; the shrunken 
R is a conservative estiiina\te of multiple correlations corrected^ for statis- 
tical shrinkage. Beta \f eights (B's) are ciefiicients used to weight scores 
made on each of the var\ables in making predictions concerning the 
criterion when both the fo't'ecast measures and criterion are in standard 
a score focm; the b weights^ are coefficients used in regression equations 
for relating each variable tA the criterion when both the predictors and 
criterion are in raw score fVm. The A weight, or constant term, must 
also be included in the regreakion analysis if the raw score form is used. 
,The t for the beta weights is \n indication of the statistical significance 
.of each predictor in the analysis. 

■ In order to use.,the variables reported in Table 2 to make predictions 
a^xHit how teachers will ijerforrt^ on the criterion, a regression equation 
was developed : a , 

Zo — S| „i JSoiZi 

This equation may also be written • 

Zo*^— BniZ, + Bos^Zj + . . . 4- BonZn 
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In the eiiuatioii z.. represents the criterion in standard z score form; the 
IVs are the Beta ©eights or coefficients for each of the measures as they 
are used in predicting the criterion; and the.z's are the scores on the 
i^espective tests when in standard z form. From the general equation it- 
special i^gression equation for four variables may be written 

Substituting the values from Table 2, there is obtained 

Zo— J72zi + .307z.. + .353z;, + -SOSzi 

Given an individual's standard z score on four psychological scales, tfiis 
methqd derives the regression etiuation for predicting his performance 
rating/ ^ 

Use of the equation involving these four highly relevant variables 
accounts tor 88 per cent of the variance in the criterion. That i^ the 
multiple correlation of .94, when squared,, produces an estimate of 88 
per cent shared variance.' 

Prediction of the overall rating is illustrated by the Figure 1 Vjenn 
Diagram. Each oval in Figure 1 represents the total amount of reliable 
variance on one of the psychological measures or the criterion. Overlap 
between the variance o| one predictor and the variance of another is 
indicative of the shared variance or the correlation between two meas« 
ures. F'or example, CPI-Achievement via Conformance overla^is jmki 
the performance rating producing a 'correlation of .69, while it shares 
variance only slightly with both EPPS-Achievement and the/^fJPl* 
Femininity subtest. The mea.sure CPI-F^minihity . shares variance, 
overlaps with the performance niting. and a correlation of .46 is ob- 
tained. EPPS-Achievement overlaps with the performance .rating 
producing a correlation of .47. Clearly, each of these three variables 

TABLE 2 

Summary of Stepwise^Multiple Regression j 
Analysis for Selected Predictors of the • 
Teacher Educator Overall Ratinff 

\ Beta or b or / 

Standard Score Raw Score t for weights * 



step 


Variable , 


Weight 


Weight 


* 


T 


CPI 










Achievement 










via 








• 


Conformance • 


0.T72 


0.204 


8.728 


2 


CPI 










Femininity 


0.307 


• 0.021 


' 3.030 


3 


EPFS 










Achievement 


0.;J53 


0.112 


3.721 


4 


FIRO-B 






' '.■'^ • 




Expressed Control 


-0.203 


-0.116 


-2.f>^ 


Multiple Correlation 


Shrunken Multiple 


Correlation 


A WeiRht 




M>24 


.950, 




13.38^ 
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makes* an iiuU'ptJiultMit cniitribution to tht' explanation of variance in 
performance rating. 

'KinaHy. the KlRO-l? Kxpressed Control relates only alightly,/that 
Is it overlaps onl^^ slightly, with' performance rating. corrtjUiteS moder- 
ately and negatively with femininity, and moderately jijjd positively 
with EPPS-Achieveffi«?t. In this way a portion of^iy?«r^ariance in the 
measure of CPI-FerihTrniti_an(l EI'PS-Achi;^v««!1iteiit can be effectively 
eliminated by adiling the variable FIKO-H Kxpressed C(Mitrol to the 
analvsis. In other words, if subjects are selected who score high on 
CPI-Femininity but low on FIUO-B Kxpressed Control, predictions are 
improved. Simihirly. prediction imi)r()ves if ^subjects are Selected who. 
score .high on both EPf^W^eliievement and FIRO-B Expressed Control 

— ^~n*n'<U('tbui the Teacher Kdiwottrr Composite A.HseHsmetit : Tne 
Secovfi Critvrioii. In addition to the overall performance level assigned 
each preface member, the teacher educator was ol)liged to submit a com- 
posite rating based on the Columbus system's end-of.t!he-year evalHation 
f(irn> ('.s** Appendix H). Ciiveii the composite ratings |iia_ the criterinn 
and the test selection techniciue. the .following psychologicar variablea 
were selectedin their order of contribution to pei'formance pmlictiotv: 
CPI-Achievement via Conformance. CPi-Femininity, Torrance Verbal 




Figure t. Veiui Diagram of Components of Teacher Educator Overall 
Variance Accounted for by Selected Psychological Variables 
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Fluenco. and CPI-Good Impression (nee Table 3L Since two these 
measures were not predictive of the previous cnterion— the Teacher 
Educator Overall Rating— their definitions deserx-e mention. . 

On the Torrance Tests of Creativity, high ve/bal fluence is defined 
as the ability to produce a large number of ideas with words. CPI-Good 
Impression is a California Psychological Inventory index devised to 
identijy persons able to contey a favorable image and who-manifeBt . 
concern about how others react to them. High scores on this -variable 
,depict one who is cooperative, enterprising, outgoing, sociable, warm, 
and helpful : a diligent, persistent individual who cares about his social 
^ estimate in'the vieiToToThefHrBy comparison, a low ranking suggests 
the subject is inhibited and harbofs resentment and is a cautious, aloof, 
and self-centered person little conc^ed about the needs or desiPea of 

others. . * ■ ' " J, ' ' 4. 

As the four relevant predictors are combin'fed in order .to forecast 
the Teacher Educator Composite. Bating of instructor performan^, ,a . 
multiple correlation of .967 results. By referring to the tabled (4) data, 
regression equations may be written that wijl enable prediction about 
inner city teacher performance. If the respective tests are In standard 
score form, the regression equation is written, • . „ 

z„ - .45^2,^4- .889z,. + .370z:, •f'MQz* 
Should the teacher educator prefer to work in raw score terras, use 
13.38 + 2.915Y^-)- .046Y.i + .3O6Y3 .f- 1.826Y4 

Reliance upon either equation associating ti^ese variables with the 
criterion makes it possible to account for 9S.5 per cent of the. variance 

TABLE 3 

Correlations Between Selected Psychological Variables and 
Teacher Educator Composite Rating of Inner City Teacher Performance 



Predictors 



Criterion 



CPI 
Achievement 
via 

Conformance 



CPI 
Femin- 
inity 



Torrance 
Verhal 
Fluence 



CPI 
Good 
ImpreHsion 



Teacher 
Educator 
Composite 
Hating 



Predictors: 
CPI 

Achievement 
via 

Conformance 1.000 
CPI 

Femininity 
Torrance 
Verbal Fluence 
CPI 

Good Impression 
('ritcrion: 
Teacher Educator ' 
Composite 

• itiKolficant at ot beyond the .0'. level 



O.ODJJ^ 


♦0.662 


•0.483 


♦0.781 


1.000 , 


-0.171 


0.246 


0.869 




i.ooo 


0.126 


♦0.601 






1.000 


♦0.680 






J 


1.000 
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..ylS^the^ performance of inner city elementary staffs as judged by using a • 
/^cbmposite ratjng form. That is, squaring the multiple correlation of 

.907 provides a .shared % ariance estimate of 93.5 per cent. 

A Venn Diagram is pre.sented as Figure 2 to augment the tabular 
and equation report. Each oval in Figure 2 repre.sent^ tne total amount 
of reliable variance on yne of the psychologi</al measures or the criter* ^ 
ion. Overlap between measures is indicative of the correlation between 
them cir the .shared variance. I^or example, CPI-Achievemeht via Ccm- 
formance overlaps with the. performance niiing (.78) and accounts for 
^a substantial amount of variance in the criterion; Another measure 
contributing much- to forecast of the performance rating is CPh 
Femininity Which correlate.^ {Mh with the criterion while effectively 
retaining independence of the fir.sr predictor. Although Torrance- Verbal / 
Fluence shares a sizable amount of variance with the Teacher Educa- 
tor Composite Hating, much of it was/iilready explained whert CPl- 
Achi«vement via Conformance was .seleHed as thij first predictor. The 
.GO correlation between Torrance- Verbal FluenCe and the criterion was 
not all new information «>6wing to the additional relationship (.66) 
between Tivrrance-Verj/al Fluence iwad CPI-Achievement via Conform* 
ance.. As the la.stv^lirmlile chosen, Cm^Good Impression offers a favor- 
able relationship C&S) with the criterion, but Its potential wntribution 
reduced because of correlation with two other predictors. 
Inspection of Figure 2 suggests the conclusion that a large amount 
of the variance in tlie criterion can 'be accounted for by the selected 
predictors. Indeed, if persons are desired who have a high probability • 
of receiving a high compo.sjte performance rating by the teacher # 

^ TABLE 4 • 

.Summary of Stepwise Multiple Rofcrossion 
Analyjsis for Selected Predictors of 
Teacher Kilucator Com'posite Rating pf 

Teaching EtF-i»<*tivene8.s ? ; . 



Beta or b or 

standard Score Raw Score t for weights 



stop 


Variable 


Weight 


Weight 




1 


CPI 










Achievement 










via 










Conformance 


.451) 


2.915 


6.119 


•» 
«• 


CPI 










Femininity 


.381) 


0.(545 


5.752 




Torrance 










Verbal Fluence 


.;no 


Mi) 


4.728 


4 


CPI 










Good Impression 


.31(5 


1.32(i 


4.008 


Multiple 


Correlation 


Shrunken Multiple 


Correlation 


A Weight 


.1M>7 






13.380 
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Aiucator. tlu'y should score high ol^CP^Achievement v'ux Conformance, 
fflgh on CI'I-Femininity. high on Torrance- Verbal Fluence, And high on 
(JPl-Good Impression. * \ ' 

■ ' ■ 

FoirnistinrKtlu- Pwicipal Orcmll Judamcut: The Third CHtenon:- 
I'pon a)Uclu.><io"n^fahe preface year, each teacher particiRnnt wai^as- 
siK!>ed an overall rathig on the effectiveness of his perfornfance by hia 
principal. Assuming this rating aa the criterion, several psj^hological 
'variables for its prediction emerge from the test selection roMin^. In 
their respective order of forecast influence, the designated measUfea are 
CPI-Achievement via Conformance, EPPS-Exhibition, Tor^ance- 
Figural Elaboration, and EPPS-Deferencfc {see Table 5). AmongJ^se 
variables, only one— CPl-Achievement via- Conformance— also related 
highly to the criterion measures involving ratings by ithe teacher 

According to Edwards, EPPS-Exhibition is defined as ''saying 
tilings just to $6e what effect it will have on others, to have others notice 
aiid comment upon one's appearance, to talk about personal achieye- 
Snent and be the center of attention, making witty ahd clever remarlcs, 
lor using words that others do not know and posing questions they can-, 
/not answer." Teacher EPPS-Exhil)ition-.ia..negatively .relatfid-tit-ihe 
Principal (Kverall Rating. To continue, the third predictor is Torrance- 
Figural Elaboration taken from the Torrance tests of creative thinking. 
This measure reflects a subject's ability to develop, embroider, embel- 




Flgure 2. Venn Diagram of Components of Teacher Educator Composite 
\*ariawe Accounted for by Selected Psychological Variables 
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Ii»ht carry-out, or otherwise elaborate ideas.. Finally, the last predictor 
chosen is the EPP6-Defe{*enc€ Kcalo indicating a person's need to get 
.suggestions from othgrs, to find out what titey think, to praise others 
and tell them they have done a good job, to conform to custom and 
avoid the unconventional, to follow instructions and willingly accept 
the leadership of others. 

A multiple correlation of .854 is determincnl when the four predic- 
♦nfrt tyf Table 6 are combined to forecast the Principal Overall Rating. 
By referring to the tabular data, regression equations may be written 

either for z score" ^ ~ _ ^ 

J Zo - .395z, ~ .180z,. + .451z;, + .39324 
8r if the raw ^ore form be preferred, use 
1 - —2.237 + .604Y, — .039Y, + .OlOY, +...Xl„3Yi 



}y^th these eciuations involving the relevant measures, 72.9 per 



<^ent of 



tHe. variance in the criterion is accounted for. To express it diferenlTy, 
the multiple correlation of .854, when squared, produces an est mate of 
shared 'variance of 72.9 per cent. \ 

Another way to view the results is suggested by Figure 3. Here 
each of the ovals rgpre.sents the total amount of variance on each meas- 
ure or thQ criterion. The variance overlap between one test and that of 
another is indicative of their correlation. For instance* CPI-Achievement 

TABLE 5 

Correlations Between Selected Psychological 
Variables and Principal Overall Rating of 
' Inner City Teaching Effectiveness 



Prediet(>r» Criterion 

CIM Ei*PS Torrance EPP.S~ Principar 

Achievement Kxhihition FiKural . Deference Overall 
via 

fN>nformance 



' CPI . ^ • 
f AehjIKement 
via 

Confi»rmaiice 1.000 
EPFS 
Kxhi()itiun 
Torrance 

PiRUral •* 
' Elaboration 
EPFS 
Deference 

Criterion: * 
principal 
- Overall. • 
. Rating 

• .SiicniHcant at or l>€yond the OTj level 
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4 Elaboration 




Rating 


O.OIJ) 


0.259 


0.231 


♦o.noc 


i.oeo 


-0.0<>7 


♦-0/504 


♦-0.416 




1.000 


-^0.186 
1.000 


*0.493 
♦0.492 








1.000 



via Conformance overlaps (.606) wtth the principal's performance 
"rating. By contrast, (^PPS-Exhibition correlates negatively (—.416) 
with the administrator juclgment, thereby adding considerably to the 
porti«)n -of variance in the criterion accounted fol* because EPPS- 
Exhibi{ion is virtaally unrelated to CPI-Achievement via Conformance.- 
Although Torrance-Figural Elaboration substantially relates to and 
shares considerable variance with the criterion, the full impact of this 
Torrance submeasuro is not added, since a large portion of its variance 
is common with that already entered by the first predictor. In addition, 
while EPPS -Deference accounts for .some of the previously unexplained 
variance in the admini.strator rating of the new inner city teacher, this 
variable's effect is also lessened by its amount of variance shared with 
the remaii^ing predictor s. ' 

__Forccasthi{i the Adimttinfi'atof Composite Evaluation. Retaining the 
same procedure to establish prediction, of the criterion, the Principal 
Composite Rating was considered as an Index of teacher success. In this 
case, the Table 7 correlation matrix identifies predictors in their order 
of influence: EPPS-Exhibition, CPI-Sense of Well-Being, Torraiice- 
Yerbal F'lexibiHty, and (i-«Z Friendliness (from J^e Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey). WTiereas EPPS-Exhibition was useful in 
forecasting the administrator overall rating, each among the remain- 
ing variables of Table 7 emerge for the first time in this analysis. 

The CPl-Sense of Well-Be!ng scale purports to identify subjects 
• who minimize both worries ai^ complaints, people relatively free from 
self-doubt and disillusionment. High scores on this scale describe an 

TABLE 6 

-— ^— — * Summary of Stepwise Multiple Recession 

Analysis for Selected PredictoiWf 
Principal Overall Rating of 
Tcachinsr Effcctivi-ncss 



Beta or b or 

Stpndard Score Raw Score t for weiffhts 



Step 


Variable 


Weight 

1 — 


WeiKht 




1 


CPI 










Achievement 










via 






2.755 




Conformance 




0.104 




EPFS 






-1.154 




Exhibition 


•0.180 


-0.039 


3 


Torrance 










Pijcural 






3.1 4R 




Elaboration 


0.451 


0.010 


4 


Deference 


0.393 


0.113 


2.371 


Multiple 


Correlation 
.864 


■- - r- - ■ " 

Shrunken Multiple 
.814 


Correlation 


A Weight 
-2.237 



energetic, alort, anihltlouK. and versatile person who valuen work and 
effort for its own sake. Low well-being scoreH reflect the Belf-defensive 
and apologetic individual; soTheorft? restricted to the conventional in 
thought ^and action, a cautious, awkward, and apathetic type. By 
Torrariee- Verbal t1exil)ility is meant the abi^ity to produce a variety in 
kinds of ide^is. to shift from one approach to another in the service of 
multiple strategies. On the la.Ht variable. G-Z Friendliness scale, a high 
score e&n mean either a lack of aggressive tendencies to the point of 
{pacifism, or it can mean a healthy, realistic handling of frustration aiid^ 
injury. Unliki* thji* high scores wjiich indicate an urge to be liked and to* 
plpase others, a low friendliness index suggests that its person harbors 
hostility in some form qr.another. / 

When the four p,sychological measures are combined by multiple 
regression analysis for the purpose of forecasting the administrator 
composite rating, a multipli? correlation rtf .828 is obtained. From the 
Table 8 data, it is possible to write regre.ssion ecjuations eith(4 in stand- 
ard score form 

zl, — .456zt -h .458z,. — .412z;, + .287z4 
or. comput,ed in raw score terms 

128.584 — . 1.404 Yt + 2.1 15Y.. — .465Y3 + .709Y4 




Figure Venn Diagram* of Tomponents of Principal Overall Rating 
Variance Accounted for by Selected IVychological Varial^les 
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If the specified variatilea be included in either recommended equation, 
tlie accountability for variance in the criterion^reaches 67.5 per cent. 
Expressed differently, squaring the multiple correlation of .828 provides 
a shsired variance estimate of 67.5 per cent. 



TABLE 7 

Coni'lation Betwoi-n SeU'iU'd Psychological Varlablf-s 
and Principal Composite Ratinjf 
of Inner City Teachins Effectiveness 



PiedictHrs 



Cjriterio] 



EPPS 
Exhibition 



CPI 
Si»nsi» of 
Wi'll-Boing 



Predictors : 
EPPS 

Exhibition 1000 
CPI 

Sense of 

Well-Being: 

Torrance . 

Verbal 

Flexibility 

G-Z 

Friendliness 

Criterion:- 
Principal 
Composite 
Rating 

• 8iBniticant at or be. ond Iho .Or> level 



.062 
1.000 



Torrance 

Verbal 
Flexibllify 



.080 
.291 
l.OOQ 



CfZ 
Friend- 
liness 



-^-.264 
.201 



Principal 
Componite 
Ratinff 



.122 
1.000 



*-.541 

.S95 

-.280 
*.490 



1.000 



TABLE 8 

Summary of Stepwise Multiple Regression Analysis 
for Selected Predictors of Principal Composite 
Ratinjr of Teaching Effectiveness 







Beta or 




b or 








Standard Score 


Raw Score 


t for weiKht 


Step 


Variable 


Weight 




Weight 




1 


EPPS 


-0.45a' 






-3.099 




Exhibition 




-.1.404 - 


2 


CPI 








2.993 




Sense of Well-Rein^ 


0.458 




2.116 


3 


Torrance 








-2.802 




Verba\ Flexibility. 


^0.412 




-0.405 


4 


G-Z ) 








1.874 




Prien(|line.'^R 






0.709 


Multiple 


Correlation Shrunken 


Multiple Correlation 


A Weight 


.828 




.779 




128.584 



— 
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(1) ' . ; 

Study of Figure 4 reveals the amount of variance shared among the 
predictors and the principal judgment. It is apparent that, because of 
its substantial overlap with the composite rating, EPPS-Exhibition 
accounts for the largest portion of variance in the criterion. Virtually 
HHl«|muU'nt (4* Ei'PS-Exhibition. tho CPI-Sunse of Well-Being measure 
also accounts for an element of criterion variance. The Torrance- Verba! 
Flexibility accounts for some variance but le.ss than might be the case 
if its contribution were independent of the influences already entered 
by another predictor. Although the G-Z Friendliness scale is substan- 
tially associated with the composite rating, .it^ contribution to prediction 
is diminished because of a relatedness to other forecasters. 

Thr fiihitii^^iisfn'u An>o}i(f Critrn'oti Measures. A fairly great con- 
vergence existed among the different criterion measures. employed to 
judge teailier effectiveness despite reasonj^blc expectations to the con- 
M'iivv (sic Tiible 0 and Figure 5). For exam|)le, principals and the 
teacher educator might be expected to' differ a great deal in their ex- 
pectations for classroom .staff, with |)rinci|)als reflecting more concern 
about 'maintaining a tight .slii|)' and the re.searclier focusing upon, the 
humane and individual in.struction of |)U|)ils. In this study, there was a 
fairly high amount of agreement between Uie judgmtuits'made by these 
two professionals. As expected, there is a high correlation between the 




Figure I,, Venn Diagram of Components of Principal Composite Rating 
Variance Accounted for by Selected P.sychological Variables 
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toucher educator's two ditrerent types of judgments and a similar 
Tigrcemcnt tor tlu> principals (.61). Tliere is also agreement between 
the ditreTent'protVssionals using the same evaluative technique to judge 
the same people for the composite rating (.45) and for the overall 
rating (.05). Finally, one would expect a relationship to exist even 
whi^n neither rater nor evaluation method were common-^Teacher Edu- 
cator Composite liating to Principal Overall Rating (.?5), and Teacher 
Educator Overall Rating toj| Principal Composite Rating ("36). 

^ ' TABLE 0 

Correlation Coifflcients Between 
^ Various Criterion Measures 



Teai'hor Ktliu attjr 
Overall Rating 
Teacher Kdueator 
Composite Rating 
Principal 
Overall Rating 
Principal 

Cumpusite Ratinfir 

• Signincant at or beyomi I hi .05 level 



Tt»aelier 


Teacher — 


Principal 


Principal 


TAlucator 


Eilucator 


Overall 


Composite 


Overall 


. Composite 


Rating 


Rating 


Rating 


Rating 




1— 


1.000 


* .1)34 


* .050 


♦ .445 




1.000 ; • 




.364 






1.000 


• .613 








1.000 




Fljfur* 5. Venn DiaKram of Components of Shared Variance Among 
Four Criterion Measures of Teacliing Kffectiveness 
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In terniN of ps\ rholoKiral fac-tors afTcc-ting convergence, j^hievement 
via conformity seems toM>e a" theoretical construct linking the teacher 
eclucatur ratii)K* to the principal assessment/ Their independent 
evaluations* ravoriiiKJliience (verbal and tigural) also unite the judged/*. 
As for intiTmil cpnsisten^^^ and schoblman respec- 

,tivi?ly appear inlluenced by the variables of femininity and exhibition — 
Kood impression. The diverKcnce of the Principal ('omposite Rating 
from all other indices could be attributed to the variable, ^rfense of well- 
being." However, these hypothetical fabrics represent conjecture about 
agreement among the various criterion measures; conclusive evidence 
requires further in(iuiry. 



4 






\ 
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4. 



A Look Aimed 



If someone were to follow exactly the procedures employed in this 
research, chances 'are very gootl that his ability to identify potential 
teachers for the inner city would be improved. By using the test selection 
methodology, the research identified a subset of psychological measures 
which yielded a highly accurate prediction for each of the criterion 
measures in the study ;*the manageable set of tests which were identified 
provided requisite informatio?i to improve the chances of good perform- 
ance on the part of each teacher. P, 

However, it should be pointed out that the methodology CO J be 

improved by employing factor-analytic techniques. If the bat'tery of 
prediction measures and the battery of criterion measures each were 
to be fat:tor analyzed into a parsimonious subset of factors, it would 
then be possible to think in terms of a relatively small number of quite 
generalizable, independent prediction measures more or less related to 
wlilce set of independent criterion measure.**. This would add both to the 
theor^itical an^ the practical usefulness of such an" analysis. But such 
treatment of the data requires larger sample sizes than the more sim- 
plistic stepwise regression analysis already discussed.'" J 

This raises a final but most important point— by the methodology 
described here, the researcher is free to choose any battery of prediction 
or criterion measures he would want to employ. In addition to psycholog- 
ical measures, it is possible to use such indices as ratings of simulat^n 
performance, results from interviews, recommendations from relevehit 
ources, or any, other- variables holding some potential for correlating 
with the ultimate performance to be predicted. In addition, any criterion 
measure or battery might be chosen such as ratings of teachers pn 
a standard form, overall performance estimates by an observer-judge, 
or— hopefully— even the candidate's self-intentions. These criterion 
measures can either be considered independently, with each receiving its 
own analysis, or they may be combined and analyzed simultaneously." 

There is reason to hope that as acceptance of the forecast prospect 
accrues, it will be accompani»?d l)y a modification in criteria systems. 
now know that what constitutes being a 'good' teacher lias been an 
elusive search in large measure because a single set of criteria has been 
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Mouprht. Historically, the rating techniqiie his permrtted lmt^?ncp^^Hgec^ 
jieraons other than the teacher himself to define the optimarcondifions 
for learning in his classroom. Hy overlooking the teacher's inte^itions as 
a relevant criterion base, it has been possible, though unfortrtnate, to' 
sptjak of classroom effectiveness as something (juite apart from tne goals 
(i^its teacher, perhaps independent of his motivation, and certair^ly clis- . 
caf^nectied from any. self-defthition of success.'- And, yet, the authors* 
experience with inner city teachers suggests that many of them leav^ the 
classroom or .professipn. not because they have been fired or criticize^! by 
supervisors and principals, but precisely because by their own criteria 
they have-failed. To failjn one's own estimate, however unrealistic \he 
expectation may. be, can infiuence behavior and self-esteem much m6xe 
tifan can the assessment of colleague> Sinc6 teacher disaffection repr^- , 
sentasuch an influence in the request for transfer or the decision to quit\ 
it appears vital that more teachers be able to feel surccessful in terms o(\ 
self-defined criteria, buttressed as much by evidence as by hope. Credi-\ 
ability is a more powerful force than those who chant "encouragement" 
may know.' ^ 

One useful alternative to the familiar single set of system-wide 
criteria is the intention pool recommended by bur Better Teacher Pro- 
ject (Strom and Galloway, 1%7). In the past, a recurring mistake has 
been for help agents to suggest behayiors for intentions that teachers 
may not embrace. Because such conditions foster intrusion they intro- 
duce a decline in the viability of supervisory assi.stance. These limita- 
tions are partly overcome when a teacher identifies from a pool of in- 
tentions those whioh in* a specified period he wishes to actualize. The 
process of actualizing an intention can be defined in the following way : 

A helu f is expres.sed in the worth of a teaching intent. 

K condition is identified under whioh the intent can occur. 

A commitment is made to test the feasibility of the-conditien. - I 
Assume a teacher .says, "I wish to enable more pu{^il creative behavior." 
When purpo.ses are stated in this global manner^ the help agent is more 
Hkely to direct his ob.servation toward behavior^ that are irrelevant 
in tlie-estimate of the teacher. *By contra.st, a teacher selecting from 
among the intention pool might elect this one: 

"Pupils who are encouraged to make conj^ectures are more likely, 
to become producers of ideas. To support the greater occurrence of pupil 
thought in my classroom, I will encourage the expression of hypotheses 
through stntements and questions of a speculative nature/' 

At the end of a specified period, e.g. one class hour, the ob.server 
might report to the teacher that students offered twenty statements of 
a specuhitive nature. In turn, the teacher ignored or acknowledged the.se 
statements fifteen times, and oflTered reward or encouragement in only 
five instances. This kind of feedback would indicate a large gap between 
a teacher\s intention bi« .be^^ _ - 

Or, consider the teacher who report?) his goal to "assi.st students in 
learning to respect ideas for their merit rather than their spokesman.'' 
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In ilf.s present form, thi« froal ia too broad; when fractionized it includes 
intentions Hueh a>i: ^ ^ ' 

**Since the peer y^voUp represents an important source-of evalUHtlon 
to youngsters in the nonac-ulemic puniuits, it seems likely that fellow- 
sanction and disapproval obtains for s(;holastic concerns as wel^. When 
peer approval exists^ for an idea that is known by the^ teacher to be 
erroneous, conflict may arise. When pupils infer that age or status 
of the tejii'her's birth is affectinK his ppinion, the conflict can best be 
o^*ereome by testinj? the idea. In order 4o emphasize the determination 
of the worth of an idea more than its source or the amount of its support, 
I shmild like to encourage greater recourse to ideational testing/' Here, 
again, the observer can record the extent to which a teacher's intentions 
are actualized and suggest wa.Vs to ev^Mituate the uniflet goals. 

Basing our strategy is the proposition that perhaps we needjto look 
at learning more as something in which the learner achieves purposes he 
at least recognizes and— hopefully — intentions he establishes. Other- 
wise, what one isJbeing taught as a student or counseled to do as a 
teacher naturally seems irrelevant. By relying in future research on 
teacher ijitentions as one criuria system of succesjf, we allow self-direc- 
tion, eliminate the intruder concept, and enhance teacher dignity. More- 
over, regardless of whether the feedback on ifctuaHzing be negative or 
positive, it is by detinition at least relevant. 
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APPENDIX A 

Vatffm-iiia /^' <| /( ^ / M ^ /m ;/t7 ^ / ImrnUn u : "~. 

Unlike many of the standard assessments designed for use wi^h 
problems of deviant beliavior. tlie CPI deals with personality features 
laving a wide pervasive applicability to human behavior. They are re- 
latad to the healthy aspects of personal functioning rather than to the 
morbid and patholo> al. Intended primarily for use with normar 
(nonpsvchiatiically disturbed) .subjects, the CPI has since 1951 been 
administered to more than 750,000 persons of all age groups between 12 
and 70. Each of its 18 sc'iiles is intended to cover one important facet of 
interpersonal psychology, with the total set providing a comprehensive 
survey of a person from this social interaction reference. 

To emphasize some of the psychological and psychometric clustor- 
Ings that exist among the various scale purposes, author Harrison uougn 
(1964) has grouped them intd four broad class aitegories: 
I. Class I. Measures of Poise, Ascendancy, and S6lfvAssurance 

I. Dominance : To assess factors of leadership, ability, dominance,, 
persistence, and social initiative. / , 

2 Capacity for Status: To measure the personal qualities and 
attributes which underlie and lead to status. Serves as an index 
of an individuars capacity for status (not his actual or achieved 

Sociability: To identify persons of outgoing, c social, partici- 
pative temperament. \ . . * u,. 
Social Presence : To as.sess fiictors such as poise, spontaneity, 
and self-confidence in persona! and social interaction. 

5. Self-Acceptance: To assess factors such as sense of personal 
worth, seff-acceptance, and capacity for independent thinking 

6. Serlse^^of Well-being: To identify persons, who minimize their 
worries and complaints, and who are relatively free from selt- 
doubt and disillusionment. 

II Cla.Hs II. Measures of Socialization, Maturity, and Responsibility 
■ 7. Responsibility : To identify per.sons of conscientious, responsi- 
ble, and dependable disposition and temperament. 
8 Socialization: To indicate the degree of social maturity, in- 

tegrity and rectitude which the individual has attained. 
9, Self-Control : To as.sess the degree and adequacy of self-regula- 
tion and self-control, freedom from impulsivity, and self-cen- 

10. Tolerance : To identify persons with permissive, accepting, and 
nonjudgmental social beliefs an(' attitudes. , , , ' ^. 

II. C.ood Impression: To identify persons capable of ^Creating a 
favorable Impression, and who are concerned about how others 

react to them. , . , . , • j- -j 

12. Communallty: To Indicate the degree to which an individual a 
reactions and respDnses correspond to the modal ("common ) 
pattern established for the inventory. 
III. Class III. .Measures of Aclilevement Potential and Intellectual Ef- 
ficiency 
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13. Achievement via Conformance: To identify those factors of 
inttMwt and motivation which facilitate achievement in any 
setting where conformance is a positive behavior. 

14. Achievement via Independance : To identify those factors of 
interest and motivation which facilitate achievement in any set- 
ting where autonomy and independence are positive behaviors. 

15. Intellectuaf EfHciency : To indicate the degree of personal and 
intellectual efficiency which th& individual has attained. 

IV. Clas.s IV. Mea.sures of Intellectual and Interest Mbdes 

16. PsychologicaUmindedness: To measure the degree to which 
the individual is interested in, and responsive to, the inner 
needs, motivu.s, and experience.^ of others. 

17. Flexibility: To indicate the degree of flexibility and adapta- 
bility of a person's thinking and social behavior. 

18. Femininity : To assess the masculinity or femininity of interests. 



Edwards Personal Preference Schedtde. 

Personality inventories are generally made up of statem^ts re- 
lating to traits so that a '*yes'' response indicates that the subject believes 
the statement is characteristic qf himself and a **no response that it is 
not. The influence of social desirability in respon.ses has been minimized 
on the EPFS. Assume that two statements offered represent different 
personality traits and that each is equal with respect to social desirability 
scale values. Under these conditions, selecting from a pair of statements 
the statement more characteristic of onesejl^^enders the factor of social 
desirability less an influent than in a yesyno item choice. 

Alan Edwards' EPFS (1959) departs fr6m most petsonality im^eHi^ 
tories which purport to indicate an individual's degree of adjustment, 
anxiety, emotional stability or, in some instruments, the cjinical syn- 
dromes of maladaptive response — hysteria, paranoia, or .mXhijsophrenia. 
Such inventories present definite problems in counseling citations where 
it often is desirable to report ssm-e.^ back to the testee. Tljese connotations 
are less likely to be attached 'to^ the fifteen norftial yet relatively inde- 
pendent, manifest need variables measured by the EPFS. 

1. Achievement: To do one's best, to briiucc^ssf uT, lo accomplish 
something of great significance, to be a recognized authority. 

2 Deference: To get suggestions from others, to find out what 
others think, to follow in.structions and do what is expected. 

3. Order: To have written work neat and organised, to make 
plans before starting on a difficult task, to have things organized. 

4. Exhibition: To my witty and clever things, to tell amusing 
jokes and stories, to talk about personal adventures and experi- 
ences, to have others notice and comment upon one's appearance. 

5. Autonomy: To say what one thinks about thing.^ to be inde- 
pendent of others in making decisions, to feel free to do what 
one wants, to do things that are unconventional. 

6. Affiliation: To be loyal to friends, to participate in friendly 
groups, to do things for friend.n, to form new friendships. 

7. Intraception: To analyze one's motives and feelings, to observe 
others, to understand ho%y others fool about problems, to put 
one's .self in another's place. 
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8. Succorance: To have others provide help when in troilble, to 
- -seek encouragement from others, to have others be kindly, to 
have others be symi»athetic and understanding about personal 

9 dominance : To argue for one's point of view, to be a leader 
Jn groups to which one belongs, to be regarded by others as a 

10. Abasement : To feel guilty i^'hen one does something wrong, to 
accept blanje when things do not go right. . ^ . , i. 

11. Nurturance:" To 'help fri^ds when they are m double, to 
assist others less fortunate,' to treat others with kindness and 

. sympathy, to forgive othersl ■ ■' 4. 
12 Change : To do n^w and different things, to trave . to meet new 
'•■ people, to experience novelty and ^mnje ^n, da)^ to 
experiment and try new things. ;. , ' , ' . i *^ 

la Endurance^ To keep at a job nntl^lt^l8 finished, to complete 
* ' any job undertaken, to work hard ata task, to keep at a puzzle 
or problem until it is solved. ' ' ^ u 

14 Heterosexuality : To go out with members of the opposite sex, 
* to engage in spcial activities with the opposite/sex. to be in love 

with someone of the opposite sex. to be regarded as physically 
* attractive by those of the opposite sex. 

15 Aggression: To attack contrary points of view, to criticiz© 
others publicly, to tell others off when disagreeing with them, 
to ^et revenge for insults, to become angry, to blame others 

. when things go wrong. 
Sfm/// of Vdliiex: A Scale for Mcaaiiriiuf the Domiuntit lutcrcsts in Per- 

aonaiitif. , ,. , xi • 

In his book Types of Men, Edward Spranger defends the view 
that the personalities of men are best known through the study of their 
values or evaluative attitudes. Using Spranger's classification. Allport. 
Vernon, and Lindzev (1960) have devi.sed a study of values prtmarily 
for use with college students or with adults of equivalent education. The 
Studif of Volms. originally.published in 1931 and revised in 1960. meas- 
ures the relative prominance of .six basic interests or motives in person- 
ality : the theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political, and religious. 

Respectively: , i 

(1) The Theoretical: The dominant interest of the theoretical man 

is the di.scovery of truth. . n • 

(2) The Economic: The economic man is characteristically inter-, 
ested in what is u.sefuF. 

(3) The Aesthetic; The aesthetic man sees his highest value in 
; form amrharmony. 

(4) The Social : The highest value for this type is love of people. In 
the Stmlii of Valnea, it is the altJ*uistic or philanthropic aspect 
of love tliat is measured. 

(5) . The Political: The political man is interested primarily in 

power. . 
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. (6) The RoligioiiH: The highest vahie of the religious man may be 
called unity. / ' . 

, The Roaenzn-eUj^ (1H7) Picture-Association Study for Assessing ^cac- 

The Ricture-frustration study, (briefly refert-ed to'as the PP iniiinu-"^ 
ment) represents a Kmited projected procedure for disclosing pattern 
of response to everviiuv stress widely recognized to be important im" 
' fioth normal and ai)noi-mal adjustment. Each of the 24 cartoonrliKe 

, pictures comprising the test depict two people involved in a mildly finis- 
trating situation common to most of us. At the left of every pictii|^ 
figure is shown saying certain words that help to describe the other 
person's frustration or that prove frustrating to him. A blarik captife«> 

• appears above the frustrated person on the right. All expressions of 
personality and facial features are purposely omitted from the pictures 
The situations included are comprised of two types : ego blocking &m, 
superego blocking. Ego blocking issues are those in which an obstacle, 
personal or impersonal, interrupts, disappoints, deprives, or otherwise 
frustrates the subject. Superego blocking represents some accusatioji, 
charge, or incrimination of the .subject by someone else. 

The person taking the test is instructed to successively inspect each 
situation and fill in the blank captions witli the first appropriate reply 
entering his mind. It is assumed that the person taking the PF test will 
unconsciously or consciously identify himself with the frustrated mdi- 
vidual in each pictured situation and in the replies given project his own 
bias. To as.sess this, bias .scores are a.s8igned to each response regarding 
the direction of aggression and type of reaction. Subsumed under direc- 
tion of aggres.sion are: ,(l) extra-pimitiveneas— when aggression is 
turned upon the environment ; (2) intropunitiveness— when aggression 
is turned by the subject upon himself ; (3) impunitivencss— in which 
an evasion of aggression ia made to gloss over the f ru.stration, Sub- 
sumed under reaction types are: ob.stacle dominance in which the 
barriers occasioninK the fru.strations stand out in the responses; ego 
defense in which the subject's ego predominates; and need persistence 
in which resolution-of-tUe-4"p«*itFating -situation is emphasized. 

Gnnlnn (1!)63) Personal Inventory. 

Developed irork a factor analysis -ipproach, the GPI may be used 
with students of high school and beyond. The four personality traits 
which it measures are important ones in determining ^e adjustment of 
normal individuals in numerous educational and social situations: cau- 
tiousness, original thinking, personal relation.^ and vigor. High and low 
.scores on each of the scales are iiiterpreted as follows. . 

Cautiousne.s8 : Individuals Whd are highly cautioUs, who consider 
matters very carefully before niAking decisions, and do not like to take 
chances or run risks, .score higli on this scale. Those who are impulsive, 
act on the spur of the moment, make hurried or snap decisions, enjoy 
taking chances, and .seek excitement, score low on this scale. 

Original Thinking: High scoring individuals like to work on dim- 
cult problems, are intellectually curious, enjoy thought-provoking (lues- 
tions and di.scussions, and like to think about new ideas. Low scoring 
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individuals dislike working on difficult or complicated problems, do not 
care about acquiring knowfetlge. and are not interested in thought- 
provokijig ijuestions or discyssion. 

_ Personal Relatiops: High .scores are made by those individuals who 
have great faith and trust in people, and are tolerant, patient, and 
understimding. Low scores reflect a Tack of trust or confidence in people, 
an(f a tendency to be critical of others and to become annoyed or irri- 
tated by ;'\vhfit others do. 

Vigor:, High scores on this scale characterize individuals who are 
vigorous, and energetic, ivlip like to work and move rapidly, and who are 
able to accomplish more than the average person. Low scores are asso- 
ciated with low vitality or energy level, a preference for' setting a slow 
pace, and a tendency to tire easily and be below average in' terms of 
sheer output or productivity. 

The GuilfonUZimmerman (10^9) Temperament Survey. 

One of the most often employed instruments to obtain a (Compre- 
hensive jiictvire of individual personality is th6 Cluilford-Zimmerman 
Tempel'ament Sur\ey. Comprised of 300 items, the survey yields a score 
index for Gach of 10 traits that ha /e been identified by factotr-analysis 
procedures. The utility of the traits concept has been amply demon- 
strated in their clinical applications and in vocational counseling and 
placement. 

The ten traits are: 

General Activity Objectivity 

Restraint , Friendliness 

Ascendance Tlioughtfulness 

Sociability Personal Relations 

Emotional Stability Masculinity 

Watson-dliizf r ^H^'pJ) Critical Thinklny Appraisai [ 

Some of the important abilities involved in criticall thinking are 
measured by the Watson-Glaser instrument which purports to serve 
both as a test of such factors and as a tool for their development. Most 
of the content resembles arguments, problems, and statements that each 
of MS dailj encounter in our reading^ televiewing or discussion with 
other people. Each of the 99 items making up five subtests cMf for 
critical thinking about one of two subject matter types. Some items 
deal with problems of a neutral nature, for example, the weather about 
which people generally do not have strong feelings. Though parallel in 
structure, other items relate to economic, social, or racial issues that 
people generally have strong fqelings about and indicate their bias or 
prejudice. The emotional impact of each item will vary from person to 
person, but the inclusion of areas of common prejudice or controversy 
is necessary to provide a partial sample of an individual's thinking 
about concerns in which he h^s personal involvement. Any subject's 
total critical thinking score will probably be reduced by any lack of 
objectivity. The five subjects are: 

Test 1: Infetence. Designed to sample ability to discriminate 
among degrees 6f truth or falsity or probability of certain inferences 
drawn from given facts or data.. 
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Test 2 : Recognition of Assumptions. Designed to sample ability to 
recognixe unstated assumptions in givpn assertions or propoaiitions. 

Tost 3: Deduction. Designed to sample ability to reason dedue- 
tively from given premises rt5"Tecognize the relation of implication 
between propositions; and to determine whether what seems an injjPlica- 
tion or nece.-isary inference between one proposition and another is 
indeed siicH* ' 

Test 4: Interpretation. Designed to sample ability to weigh evi- 
dence a-nd~to distinguish between unwarranted generalizations and 
probable inferences which, though not conclusive or necessary, are war- 
ranted beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Test 5: Evaluation of Arguments. Designed to sample ability to 
distinguish between argument? which are strong and important, to the 
question at issue and those which are weak and unimportant or irrele- 
vant. 

Torrance (1966) Test of Creative Thinking. 

In both his verbal and figural tests. Torrance has devised activities 
that make use of what is known about the nature of the creative think- 
ing process, the qualities of creative products, and.creative personali- 
ties. An attempt is made however to assess the results of these two testa 
in terms of Guilford's divergent thinking factors: fluency. flexlWUty, 
originality, and elaboration. , ^ , . , t. / 

For example, one straightforward model of important elements for 
creative thinking is the ask arid guess subtest, included in the verbal 
battery to allow subjects a chance to express their curiosity, show afi 
abilitv to develop hypotheses, and think in terms of P O'^aybles. IJe 
number -o7 relevant responses gives a measure ot ideational nuen«w, 
while the number of shifts in thinking or categories of (luestions. causes, 
or cpn.Hequences yields an index of flexibility. The statistical int^e- 
(luefjcv of these (luestions. causes, or conse(iuences or the extent to which 
the response represents a mental leap or departure from the obvious and 
commonplace gives the measure of originality. The detail of speciflcity 
incorporated into the questions and hypotheses are measures of an 
ability to elaborate. Additional verbal tasks entail product improve- 
ment, unusual uses, unusual (luestions. and responses to improbable 

situations. , . , - . ^ i r.i l 

The figural tasks may require one to think of a picture in which 
the provided shape is an integral part. An effort is made to elicit an 
original response by asking subjects to think of something that no one 
else 'n the group will produce. Elaborniion is encouraged by the instruc- 
tions to add ideas that will make the picture tell as complete a story as 
pos.'iible. Thus the product is evaluated for originality and elaboration. 
Other figural subtests involve incomplete ^figures and parallel lines 
which should elicit the creative tendency to bring structure and com- 
pleteness to whatever -is incomplete while the circles and closed figures 
re(|uire the ability to disrupt or de.stroy an already closed form. 



FIRO B. 

FIRO stands for "Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orienta- 
tion." It signifies the basic idea that every person orients himself in 
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characten.stic ways towanl otlier people, and the basic belief that 
knowled^^* of these nrietitatiniis allows for jconsiderable understandinif, 
of individual beliavinr and the* interaction of people. TUo postulate of 
author William Shutz (1 %6) is that evep' incliviclual has three i nter- 
:H»rsonal (or k*'^>"P) needs': inclusion, control, and aiiection. 

The interpersonal need for inclusion isuktined behaviorally a.s the 
need to e.stal)lish and maintain a .satisfactory relationship \yith people 
with respect tu intt»raction and associaticiVi. On the level of feel in^^s the 
need for inclusion is defined as the need to establi.-^h.and maintain a 
feelinjr of mutual interest with other people. This feeling includes (1) 
being able to take an interest in other people to a satisfactory degree; 
and (2) having other people interested in the self to a satisfactory de- 
gree* With regard to the self-concept, the need for inclusion is thaneed 
to feel that the .self is significant and wortluvliile. 

The hiterpersonal need for control is defined behaviorally as the 
need to establish and maintain a satisfactory relation.ship with people 
with respect to control and power. With regard to feelings, the need for 
rnntrol is defined as the need tu establish , and maijitain a feeling of 
mutual respect for the competencies and responsibilitjies of others. This 
feel nijf includes (1) being able to/ respect others to a satisfactory de- 
gree: and (2) having others respect self to satLsfaclory degree. The 
nectf for cQi|tn»ltjl(Litiue^J at the level of perceiving the self, is the need 
^to feel that one is a competent, responsible person. 

The interpersonal need for jaffection is defined l)ehaviorally as the 
need to establish and maintain a satisfactory relation.ship with others 
with renpect to lave and afTection. At the feeling level, the need for 
affection is defined ^aa the need to establish and maintain a feeling of 
mutual afTection^ with others. This feeling includes (1) being able to 
love otiTer people to a .satisfact(n*y degree; and (2) having others love 
the self to a satisfactory degree. Tlie need for .affection, defined at the 
level of self-concept, is the need to feel the self is lovable. 

According to Shutz, this type of formulation stresses the inter- 
per.sonal nature of these needs. They re(iuire that the organism e?itab- 
lish a kind of equilibrium, irt three difTerent areas, between the self and 
other people. In order to be anxiety-free, a person must find a comfort- 
able behavioral relation with others with regard to the exchange of 
interaction, power, and love. The need is not wholly satisfied by having 
others respond toward the self in a particular fashion. A .satisfactory 
balance must be established and maintained. The six indices of thjL^ 
FIRO-Bare: 

Wanted Inchision Wanted Affection Wanted Control 
Expressed Inclusion Expressed Affection P^xpres.sed Control 

The ,l///rr.^-/?nV/.7.s (HW.i) Tiipc ImUcatov. 

The purpose of this indicator is to implement the theory of type 
expressed by Carl Cf. Jung, the NeoKreudian. It was Jung's assump- 
tion that much apparently random variation in human behavior is 
actually (pnte orderly and consistent because of certain basic differences 
in the way people prefer to use perception and judgment. By perception 
is meant those processes of becoming aware of things, people, occur- 
rences, or ideas. By judgment is meant the processes of reaching 
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cnmlusioiis about what has been pprciivod. If pco|)lo (liffer systematl- 
callv in what thov lu-rii-ivi' and Iho loiicliisioiis thov cimu' to. they may as 
* a result show corrospondiiiK difreroncos in their reactions, interests, 

vahu's. nirds. and motivations, in what they do l)i'.st. and in whsit they 
like to do l)est. With this a.s a working hypothesis, the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indie.itor pinpo.ses to a.scertain the effects and combinations ot 
pivferenies hy having indiyultials report' on their perceptions and 

judgments. « , ^ • • u * 

The indicator contains separate indices for determining each ol— - 
four hasif preferences which under this theory structure the individual 
personality. 

Pfvfi rnm as Bctuan Affcch ImliriduaVs Choice as to 

_• _ EKtravemou or Introversion Whether to direct perception and judg- 

ment upon environment or the wpriu 

of ideas , , ' ^, 1 

Sensing or Intuition Which of these two kinds of perception to 

rely on 

Thinking or Feeling Which of the.se two kinds of judgment to 

rely on 

Judgment or Perception Whether to u.se judging or perceptive 

attitude for dealing with environment 

Rinnicr (HH!.-,) Studies of Attitude Puttenifi. 

The Rimner In.strument is designed for people whose daily work 
re(|uires them at least to recognize, arid hopefully to develop resources 
in other people. It pertains to de.sires for excitement and personal 
growth on the ont' hand versus desires for comfort and personal secu-. 
rity on the other. Almo,st all of the 118 items are derivations or elabo- 
/ rations of this basic conceptual dichotomy of desire for new ex- 

J pci ieme and growth as oppo.sed to desire for comfort and security. It 

' ; is convenient to think of the 12 scales as related to four discrete 

I types of personal orientation : 

1. Cnufrnl (h i( iitrd.\nv\m\\ng 
Emphasis on Rules and Tradition 
Practical Planfulne.ss 
Hostility 

Passive Compliance 

2. r/T' f)r/( »^ f/, inclyding 
Kxperimental Orientation 
Inituitive Orientation 
Resistance to Social Pressure 
Pleasure in Tool implemented Hand.skills 

:{. I^i Cdiniiti'iu Oriented, imUnUnf^ 
Kxtroversivcness 
Desire for Power and Authority 

1. .4 (/.' /(V// ()»■/( including 
Performance Anxiety 
i^ocial .Anxiety 
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APPENDIX B 
Columbus Public Schools 
An Evaluation of Professional Growth and Teaching Service 



Ai Purpose of the evaluation 

Columbus is vitally interested in the quality of instruction in its 
schools. To maintain antl improve this quality, a committee of teachers 
and administrators has developed this instrument to evaluate teaching 
services. This instrument has been designed for the teacher to make 
frequent self-evaluation of his own strengths and weaknesses. It is also 
intended to be used as the basis for a conference between the principal 
and teacher. This technique should result in an improvement of instruc- 
tion and inservice training. 

B. Conditions for evaluation 

1. The teacher shall make a self-evaluation. 

2. The principal shall make an evaluation in all areas in which he 
feels qualified. , . , 

3. When these two evaluations-havr been made, the principal aijd 
teacher shall meet together for the purpose of studying the evalua- 
tions. , , , i.,. 

4. As an alternative to the three steps listed immediately above, the 
teacher may complete the evaluation form first and have the 
pDincipal make his evaluations on the same sheet. 

5. M»w teachers shall be evaluated each year until tenure is granted. 

6. Teachers new to the building shall be evaluated their first year in 
the building. ' , ' 

7. Teachers may request an evaluation at any time. 

8. Teachers who in the opinion of the administration need special 
help or merit special recognition shall be evaluated. 

9. Directors and supervising principals shall not participate in the 

evaluation. , i.i 

10.. the instrument is designed for self-evaluation and cooperative 
evaluation between principal and teacher not teacher and teacher. 

C. Disposal of the blank after evaluation . . + 

1. Evaluations of nontenure teachers should be sent to the assi.stant 
superintendent, personnel. 

2. Since the primary purpose of the instrument is self-improvement, 
the principal's evaluation of tenure teachers shall be destroyedin 
the presence of the teacher at the close of the conference. The 
teacher may dispose of his personal copy at his own discretion. 

3. Tenure teachers may request that the evaluation be filed in their 
folders at the Administration Building for future^ reference. 

D. Difference of opinion 

Provision should be made for the transfer "bf teachers who feel that the 
evaluation was not fair and resulted from per.sonulity differences. 

I Grade or 

Teacher Date ^ Subject School 

The dual code employed in this evaluation was deliberately adapted 
in order to give the teacher more ease in evaluating himself. The 
teacher s code i^ subjective while the principar.** i.s objective. Checking 
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in this fashion should not cause concern regarding tlie difference b^- 
twei-n the ihwks. tior the intorprftation others may place upon them. 
Code f(»r selt-evahiati(»n: Code for principal's evaluation: 

+ one of my stronger O Outstanding 

characteristics S Successful 

N — neither one-of my strongest. (I Shows growth, 
nor one of my weakest char- H Needs help 
actt'ri.>*tics U Unsatisfactory 

— one of my weaker characteristics 

Xhe CoLimhits Form 

Pn-Koiial Qualities 

Shows a genuine enthusiasm for the job. 

L'nder.*<tamls and likes children. 

_! Po8se8.sea a genuine desire to be a successful teacher. ^ 

Is well poised : displays mental and emotional stability. 

*1 Has a Imppy mental attitude and a sense of humor. 

Is reasonable, fair, and impartial in dealings with pupils. 

Is dependable: follows through on an assignment until it is 

linished. . 

„Use8 effective oral expression in a well modulated voice. 

Dresses appropriately : is neat and well groomed : has good posture. 

-1 Respects huma.n relationships; is free from bias and prejudice. 

- Displays aelf-confidence tempered with humility. 

Shows judgment and tact. 

Has physical strength to meet demands. 

Profcsitional Qualifies z 

Is a firm believer in our American way of life and promotes an un- 
derstanding of our heritage and our freedoms. 
Possesses an.mnderstandinj; of and faith in our American system 
of public ^HtjAtion. 
_ .Maintains a cooperative and harmonious relationship with co- 
workers. - » . .X. 

Does a continuous job of 8elf-t»valuation and tries to strengthen 

obvious weaknesseST 

Adheres to'ilife accepted ethical standards of tile prolession. • 
_ . _ Participates adequately in activities designed to meet the needs of 
this particular achooL » 

...Accepts responsibility willingly both inside and outside the class- 
room. .• . . , ....... 

Assumes his just share of community financial responaibilrtiea. 
Has a cooperative approach toward parents: 
Possesst's a loyalty to' the school sy.»?tem. the local administration, 
and the^ school program in community relationship. 
Complies with rules and administrative reciue.its. ^ 
Accepts willingly a change in a.«*signment when organisation de- 
mands. I ^ — - — 

„ Understands his Wgram >n relatiofl to the program of the entire 

schodl. — , . , 

Accepts constructive critici.sm and sugRestions graciously. 
" ' . Is acctirate and punctual in completing school records and reports. 
Cooperates in parent-tej'cher-association activities. 
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Teaching Pvvformancv . 

.... . Maintains a warm^and friendly atniosphtM-e whH'Ii promotes pupil 
confidonco without loss of ^Ihfnity. 

Disciplines in a (|uiet. cliifniHed, fair, and positive manner while 

helping each pupil achieve srlf-control ; maintains a balance be- 
> tween individual freedom and responsible behavioift 
Believes in the importance of the individual and provider s for in- 
Jttvtdual differences. . , , J 

B^ncouragos and guides pupils toward appropriate goals jmd helps 
them in evaluating their achievements. i 

Uses a variety of instructional methods to create interest.! maintain 

attention, and encourage self-direc(?ion. j 

To motivate pupils, assigns ^jin adeiiuate amount of meaningful 

homework and provides for ade(|uate pupil participatio<i in class 
activities. i 

.Shows skill in organis^ing chussroom activities. 1 

. ^ . Avoids the u.^e of sarcasm in dealing with pupils. . 

^ . . . Possesses a thorough understanding of his subject area. 
.. Is willing to give additional time to the pupil who needs help. 

. ! Utilizes jtechniciues that challenge pupils to thrnk for themselves; 

assigns adequate written^ work for students, 

. „ ^ Designs and administers fre<|uent examinations so as to stimulate 
the pupil's learning experience and evaluate his progress. 

:^ Shows evidence of a long-range but flexible program anticipating 

needs and interests. 

• Arranges the physical properties of the classroom attractively'for 
a desirable learning environment. 
.^j „ Helps pupils to recognize, develop, and live by moral and spiritual 
values. 



Teacher's Signature PrincipaFs Signature " 
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FOOTNOTES 



. Kolfo's i l!t45) studj- relating' A.C.E. sc-ores of stud.nt «"t.ft Ros£^ - 

P( vUnmm-v in onc.i- tw.. io..m lu ml schools .showi-d no con;j;spondentT ;. V ^ fj" ' 
Tl )45) usm,' a city sample. f..«nd substantial yo.rdatum. This would that 
tt .-ai^er n.iirhi sc Vvv dFt'otivcly in. ono situation thoujjh not anoth^'"^. ""°„that. m 
".ns^ ,u 'n<" t"^ roadiness Should b. .liffcentially deflired for ^aJ^^^.^XaTthi 
Even the cKtffereiiees between afflueat and pooj;. theis /^'^^^^^^ that the 

e .nditions for systen-deternnned sum-ss with t;he p..«r alone "^^yf^lwoTprS^ 
the teaeh.T's students l.e rural or urban. For the contrast. s,-v J 

Teachers in Schools Serving Rural DisadvantaKcd Population: A Comparison 
with l'r..l.len.s Heported Hy Inner-City Teachers" (Cruickshank. ct al., 1968). 

, Accordinir .. Euerton iVMu) the vast ma ority of teacher preparation pro- 
LM-an s e m t . nm ruinal v concerned with producing graduates equipped for 
f. "/a ii/nei a 'si.r.;;^hts e- .-n thouuh 80 per ""'\t. "f A.nenca nov^^^^ 
■m metrouolitan centers." By the r own admission, the 2«1 institutions responains 
.rE?.^Von4 im-oy indicat/d that they have boon doins very 1. tie to ready theh^ 
students r.ir sei vioe within the chsadvatitaKcd community, ^f^'^t^m m six.^^^^^^^ - 
. tutions had ma.le any sub.^tantvrfl change in its Vv^"^^^ou hw 4^^ dS 
two in tive speci^ie(^ intent ons to do so. A survey the Southwest 
veloi u t b. ratorv (liXIS) involved 4:i institutPyns of hifjher learnnff in Texas 
.ml u siai TO^^^ *^ "f the teachM s withm the two-.state area. 

Atao r hes™ a'lit have no specific undergraduate profframs to 

prXreXLSaV S of disadvantaged children; 86 per .«^ent do ^ot require 
Smenkry majo option courses or field experiences con. erning tht" P «f lews 
depVivL^ childienrand in (55 per cent of the colleges, such courses antl fielU experl- 

SXrwltthe neighborhood and -hool Jn whU^h^on^^ 4ache^^^^^ 
important for disiatisfied teachers not only perform less well than they might .iU^ 

fith irhetfo ch Idren for t^^^ subsequent school year. This rate of teacher turnover 
?S staSds in narke.l conti^st to the usual figure of CO per cent. Moreover, 

{..^ro' SarticKtrwe^e linked as avmge or above average by their principals. 
* AslVgJreKa rthesrflmlin^^^^ offer support to the assertion that the Preface, f-lan 
^an i^ affitfon to preWring e^ to do well in low-incme neighborhoods also 

encouiake their tenure in such positions. t„„s„j«„ «v„ 

tmuuiHKi authors contacted 20 urban universities that offer training pro- 

T.^,heT Attitude I nventorv.j Sorens..n'3 Stress Inventory, and particular training 

the f rant of succesVha been attempted with a modified '"terview designed to 
ooenness and S«&le playing tasks to assess classroom control and sensitivity. 
\7rs.u-rMetSfoi thVSele^^ and Oiagnosip of Fifth Year Urban Teaching 

''''^''■"■The'''Sn';lvem^ Study of Values, the Uosenx.wdg Picture- 

A i Jirn ^fufl fl Asscssinr^^^^ to Frustration. The Myers-Briggs Type 

Assoe.at on StMd> ^s.''^?'Xs of ^ Patterns showed least promise In our 

LnlK'and «ve^h?^^^^^^^ reader is cautioned that those results 

,n a her te,?ta ive and migh. be modified upon replication in other con ex s. 

? .r a eVolanatioM of th.' stepwise regression teehai.|ue, s.r Philip H, 
nuK..i. V"/ n. ^^ • New York: IL.rper and Brothers. 196* 
Also! fV. a vei'rinX^ oplanatlon concerning inlerpietation of stepwise regres- 
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Moll analysis. imliuJiiiK the usr of Vonn I)iu^:rams, sw Rirhar(l|C. V\\\:h, "The 
Tarlili(min>r of ('litrrion Srorr Vaiianei' Accoiinti'd for in Multirik' (Correlation/' 
Aittf t inni h'thn'ntitntjtl /u sttnrh Ji^mmtl, \ovcinhor 1!M)«, .7, 

• If oni' pri'fvrs to work with raw scoros ruthor than standard scoros. the fol- 
lowing e(|uations an* usrd: 

Vo A + ll'i bo.Y, 

This eqiiatjoM may also >k' written 

^Vr, A f b,„Yi 4 boL.Yj 4 ... 4 bo,.Yn 
In the ei|iiation, Y is the siore on the eriterion in raw store form, A is a eonstant, 
the h's are iftiielVieients used lo wei^^ht the respective tests, and the Y*s are scores on 
the respective tests in raw score form. Thus, from Table L\ a raw. score repression 
c(|uaiion may be written 

Ym - X.WVl .204Y, + .021Yj + .112Y:, - .II6Y4 

When the ratings of a teacher educator and principal serve as criteria, 
having tnoie or less Achievement via rndependencc does not seem to influence the 
assessiDent inner city performance whereas Achievement via Conformance contrib- 
utes directly to recn^rnltion as an etfective teacher^ Thjs ^oses the possibility that by 
oinilirnw: as'an evaluative criterion the ability to achieve throu^rh collaboration, we 
may inadvertently be eliminatiuK from education some candidates who could serve 
Well in the classroon>. In i>ther words. Achievement via Independence — the criterion 
for success as a colK'^je student— may not prepare one for the collaborative role 
needed to uccced as^ a teacher. After college, unable to accommodate the teacher 
reward systeni hy which satjsfaction accrues from united effort rather than grade- 
>;ettinj{ behavior, some be^rinninj; educators leave the classroom for othc occupa- 
tion's where the competitive orientaMon still applies and the self is celebrated. It 
should not be surprising that persons trained to achieve alone later find it ditlicult 
to succeed together. Yet somehow tliey must maki* the switch. So lonK as we train 
teachers to act like students, the transition to becoming a collaborative faculty 
member will be made by only a few. 

'To favor AchiiVement via Conformance distres.ses .some people who suppose 
it.s occurrence will necessarily be accompanied by a decline in creative behavior. In 
this study the fact.< .seem otherwi.se ; indeed that one can be a creative faculty mem- 
ber is shown by the hij;h predictive value attributed to fluence on the Torrance 
Verbal-KiKural scales and the femininity index of C j California Psychological 
Inventory. I ridoubtedlAV, at every level of schooling there is less group encourage* 
ment and reward of creative behavior than desirable. In our judgment, nowever, this 
(Jf»es not suggest the- need to promote a dissolution of group etitleavors but rather — 
that we must begin in kindergarten to h(»n*>r diverge Jit thinking as among the values 
and methods of collaboration. Unfortunately, up to now divergent thinking has had 
to occur mostly outside of groups. 

For a thorough discussion of factor analytic techniques we refer the reader 
to these .sources. For a short introductory treatment, st-v Fred N» Kerlinger, Founda* 
fif>ns fit iithn -inral Rrsntrrh. New York. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.. IDdf), 
(*hapter Wk For i\u introductory hook svr Benjamin Fruchter, liitroditctinH to Factor 
Aifnhfsis, Princeton. New Jersey, Van Nostr.aiul, li>.')4. For a systematic treatment 
with xhreadth and depth, srr Harry H. Hnrmon» Motlvrn Factor Amlyais. Chicago, 
University of Chicago I'ress. lUiJT. 

Canminjcal ct>rrelation methods or multivariate analysis of variance methods 
nuiy facilitate simultaneous evaluation of several criterion qv dependent measures. 
F(»r a useful deference on this subject, read T. W. Ander.son's. Aft ititmdnction to 
Mftifnitt ittfi Sfntisticnl AfHtltfsiH. New Y(»rk: Jt)hn Wiley and Sons, 1958. 

'-By way of partial remedy, Medley (1008) suggests **the proper function of 
tht» professional c»>mponent in a teacher education program is to prepare each 
graduate to ttnd out f(»r himself what behavior.^ are effective for him" so that **he 
will go out into his first position with the expectation of learning at least as much 
during his initial year in service as he has learned during each year of pre.service 
training. He will view his teaching certificate as a license to practice, rather than 
a releavse fropi any obligation to learn." 

By self-defined success \sv are not suggesting an emphasis on self-examina- 
tion by introsp(»cti(m. On the contrary, we regard intn»spection as the weakest form 
of selt-insii:ht : to efu'ourage it alone Is to delimit the perception of .self as held by 
others. The major purpose basing the existent and growing number of interaction 
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analysis systems is pririsely ti> facilitate a Kreater iusiirht of one's behavior as 
viowVd l)v*stucif! ts. t()llea>rues» or supervisors. Tlus kind of olgective feedback meets 
thi- scientific conditions for reliable information about self. The new technology of 
i(»mpuior-assisted instruction, ()l)jective coding? systems for classroom behavior, and 
the prc^s fur team collaboration— these concerns will not >ro away simply because 
one is attached to the (Jreek ideal of meditation or self-inspection. In short, we still 
helievi. that Socrates dictum "Know thyself" is im|i|ortant for human development 
but the difference is that we now realize one can better know himself by learning or 
his estimate in the perception of others. 
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